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LINCOLN  IDEAL 
IN  EDUCATION 
CALLED  MODEL 


President  Delivers  Address 

Dedicating  Memorial  in 

South  Dakota 


BROCKINGS,  S.  D.,  Sept.  10  (^)— 
Journeying  toward  Washington  from 
the  agricultural  Northwest,  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  stopped  off  in  this  city 
today  to  dedicate  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial Librar>'  at  the  South  Daicota 
Stale  College  with  an  address  de- 
voted almost  wholly  to  education  and 
marked  by  the  absence  of  any  refer- 
ence to  farm  relief  or  any  other 
controversial  problem. 

Politicians    who    had    confidently 
predicted  that  Mr.  Coolidge,  in  speak- 
ing at  an  agricultural  college  cere- 
mony would  take  the  opportunity  to 
outline  the  farm  relief  plans  of  the 
Administration     were     disappointed, 
for   the   President   swung   the   trenil 
of    his    speech    around    toward    the 
spiritual    value    of   education   and  a 
eulogy  of  the   part  played  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  this  direction. 
Text  of  Address 
President   Coolidge    spoke    as   fol- 
lows: 
My  Fellow  Countrymen: 

We  aie  met  here  to  dedicate  an- 
other temple  to  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing-. To  reach  their  full  effect  the 
buildings  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses must  a-ssume  the  character  of 
temples.  One  of  our  learned  men  has 
told  us  that  "We  do  but  go  where 
admiration  leads  the  way."  Unless 
we  approach  our  places  of  learning 
in  that  spirit  we  shall  never  receive 
their  full  benefits. 

The  South  Dakota  State  College 
gives  every  appearance  of  having 
reached  in  a  full  measure  this  posi- 
tion. We  can  usually  measure  both 
the  desire  and  the  appreciation  that 
exists  for  the  advantages  of  this  life 
by  the  sacrifices  we  are  willing  to 
make  to  secure  them.  It  is  evident 
that  in  South  Dakota  this  determi- 
nation has  a  very  strong  hold  upon 
the  people.  While  this  was  to  be 
expected,  for  this  is  yet  a  land  of 
pioneers  who  have  come  here  in  re- 
sponse to  a  desire  to  improve  their 
condition,  yet  the  progress  they  have 
made  is  none  the  less  astounding. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  although 
this  is  a  comparatively  new  com- 
munity, it  has  been  nurtured  under 
all  the  advantages  of  modern  science 
and  invention,  which  did  not  accrue 
to  the  older  parts  of  our  country  In 
their  early  beginnings.  Yet  when  we 
remember  that  South  Dakota  has 
been  admitted  to  statehood  leas  than 
40  years,  that  anything  like  a  real 
settlement  has  been  going  on  less 
than  75  j-ears,  that  during  this  .sliort 
pei'iod  many  thriving  cities  have 
arisen,  long  lines  of  transiiortation 
hdive  been  built,  an  adequate  educa- 
tional sy.stern  ha.s  been  iiei-fected,  a 
body  of  laws  has  been  developed,  a 
vast  agricultural  emijiri-  has  ai-i:H-n, 
a  method  of  local  and  .slate  Kov<-rii- 
ment  has  been  built  ufi.  the  adinini.s- 
tration  of  .lu.stic"-  has  bfCJi  made  ef- 
fecti\e,  and,  in  short,  a  ;;jeat  Arnci-l- 
can  Commonwealth  has  been  estab- 


lished, we  cannot  fail  to  stand  in  re- 
spectful admiration  for  a  people 
whose  courage  and  ability  have  been 
crowned  with  such  remarkable  ac- 
complishments. But  tills  is  only 
typical  of  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  West,  and  the  West  is  only 
typical  of  the  growth  and  progress 
of  America. 

Banks  High  In  Field 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  ex- 
ample of  this  wonderful  develop- 
ment than  your  own  State  college. 
It  was  opened  43  years  ago  today 
as  a  preparatory  school  with  35 
students.  Since  that  time  It  has 
reached  the  proportions  of  a  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
1400  students.  Duriny  this  short 
interval  it  has  attained  a  rank  as 
an  educational  Institution  in  its 
Held  scarcely  less  than  that  which 
was  secured  by  some  of  our  eastern 
universities  after  nearly  two  cen- 
turies of  existence.  It  is  a  mighty 
in.sjnration  to  realize  that  American 
communities  have  a  capacity  which 
is  demonstrated  by  their  record  for 
the  accomplishment  ot  such  won- 
derful worivs. 

In  communities  such  as  these  the 
cause  of  education  has  never  failed 
to  hold  a  very  higli  place.  Of  course, 
the  jjeople  in  their  daily  life  would 
give  theii-  first  thought  to  religious 
worship,  but  in  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment education  has  come  to  be 
jiredominant.  •  The  importance  at- 
tached to  it  is  signified  by  the  large 
))roportion  of  public  money  which  is 
devoted  to  its  support.  In  the 
country  at  large  it  is  piobable  that 
well  toward   three-fifths  of  all  local 

taxes  are  expended  directly  or  in- 
directly for  education. 

We  hear  very  little  criticism  of 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  Is  undoubt- 
edly well  from  time  to  time  to  make 
a  careful  investigation  of  this  very 
large  item,  not  so  much  to  attempt 
to  reduce  it  as  to  make  certain  that 
all  wastes  are  eliminated  and  that 
the  community  is  securing  full  value 
in  return  for  its  large  outlajs.  No 
progressive  community  can  afford 
to  neglect  the  education  of  Us  people. 
Considered  on  the  basis  of  economics 
their  de\elopment  depends  very 
largely  on  t>ie  scientific  learning 
and  skill  with  which  their  efforts 
are  directed.  The  day  of  the  rule 
of   thumb    is    past. 

The  day  of  the  exact  aiiplication 
of  scientific  knowledge  by  per.sons 
technically  trained  in  all  the  affairs 
of  life  has  come.  Any  neglect  in  this 
direction  would  mean  at  once  stag- 
nation, decaj',  and  failure.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  community  to  hold 
its  place  in  niodern  society  unless  it 
is  fully  equipped  in  tht  educational 
field  of  arts  and  sciences  and  re- 
search. This  solid  and  substantial 
institution  is  incontro\ertlble  evi- 
dence of  the  devotion  of  South  Da- 
kota  to   these  principles. 

What  Is  a  College  I 
There  has  been  a  long-standing 
controversy  over  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  an  institution  of 
learning,  especially  a  college.  Some 
contend  it  is  the  trustees,  others  the 
faculty,  still  others  the  student 
body.  I  suspect  that  it  is  the  combi- 
nation of  all  of  these,  and  the  better 
the  quality  of  each  the  better  the 
Institution  will  be.  But  there  is  yet 
another  element  which  has  come  to 
be  .all-important  in  modern  .scholar- 
ship. That  is  the  libraTy.  While  the 
teacher  is  the  instrument<ility  and 
the  directing  force,  fo  a  very  large 
extent,  tor  the  training  of  youth  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  books 
are,  after  all,  the  repository  of 
learning.  Without  thorn  the  wide 
scope  of  modern  scholai'ship  would 
of  course  be  entirely  impossible,  and 
no  ciiUege  would  feel  it.self  ade- 
quately equipped  for  the  best  service 
which  was  not  [iKJVided  with  a  well 
chosen  and  extensive  library. 


less  records  of  the  past,  but  they  are  -i 
to  a  large  extent  th^  hope  of  the 
future.  By  means  of  them  we  have 
revealed  to  us  the  inventions  and 
discoveries  of  science,  the  beauties 
of  poetry,  and  the  imperishable 
thoughts  of  the  master  minds  of  all 
the  ages.  A  liberal  education  may 
begin  in  the  classroom,  but  it  will 
scarcely  rise  above  mediocrity  unless 
it  is  extended  into  the  library  and 
by  that  means  broadened  into  the 
practical   experience   of  life. 

We  are  dedicating  this  library 
with  its  inestimable  treasure  of 
learning  to  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  Is  well  known  that  in 
his  early  life  he  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  come  in  contact  with 
books.  He  had  almost  nothing  that 
could  be  dignified  as  schooling. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  very 
large  field  of  education  that  lies  en- 
tirely outside  of  books,  yet  books  are 
the  foundation  of  all  education.  It  is 
said  that  Lincoln  walked  miles  to 
borrow  a  book,  and  the  few  which 
he  had,  he  studied  until  he  had  mas- 
tered them. 

No  one  could  have  become  the 
great  master  of  lOnglish  which  he 
wa.s,  the  author  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  the  Kmancipation  Procla- 
mation, and  the  second  Inaugural 
address,  without  a  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  many  books.  His 
place  merely  in  the  realm  of  litera- 
ture is  such  that  it  would  be  emi- 
nently fitting  to  dedicate  any  library 
to  his  memory.  But  there  is  a  spe- 
cial reason  for-  placing  his  name  on 
the  librar>'  of  one  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  of  our  states. 

Belief   of   Lincoln 

This  great  President  had  a  ]iro- 
found  interest  not  only  in  education, 
but  in  agricultural  education.  He 
delivered  an  address  in  1,S.39  before 
the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
Society  in  which  he  said,  "Free  labor 
insists  on  universal  education."  In 
the  same  address  he  then  set  out 
his  belief  in  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  industrial  education,  say- 
ing that  "Heads  and  hands  should 
co-operate  as  friends,"  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  this  should 
be  apiilied  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
by  declaring  that  "No  other  human 
occupation  opens  so  wide  a  field  for 
the  profitable  and  agreeable  combi- 
nation of  labor  with  cultivated 
thought  as  agriculture."  He  also  de- 
clared his  belief  in  scientific  effici- 
ency by  adding,  "The  thought  re- 
curs that  education  —  cultivated 
thought — can  be  best  combined  with 
agricultural  labor,  or  any  labor,  on 
the  principle  of   thorough  work." 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  been 
brought  up  under  surroundings 
where  the  tilling  of  the  soil  was 
carried  on  by  methods  which  had 
made  no  advance  for  2000  years.  In 
fact,  the  husbandman  of  the  days  of 
Lincoln's  lioyhood  was  the  husband- 
man of  the  days  of  Abraham.  The 
great  change  came  with  the  appli- 
cation of  machinery.  When  Lincoln 
was  speaking,  this  was  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  horse-drawn  variety, 
but  the  steam  engine  was  coming 
into  more  diversified  use  and  some 
attempt  had  been  made  to  use  it  for 
plowing.  The  general  application  of 
chemistry  to  soil  production  had 
scarcely  been  apiilied  to  the  farm. 
The  fact  that  in  those  surroundings 
and  under  those  conditions  he  was 
able  to  vision  agriculture  as  one  of 
the  learned  professions  is  another 
of  the  main-  Indications  of  his  su- 
preme  greatness. 

In  the  case  of  Lincoln  perhaps  it 
Is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  was 
no  mere  figure  of  rhetoric  intended 
only  to  serve  the  purpose  of  plati- 
tudinous oratory,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  a  sound  and  mature  convic- 
tion which  he  belie\-ed  to  be  prac- 
tical, and.  should  occasion  olfer,  one 
which  he  would  attempt  to  put  into 
operation.  The  opportunity  came  to 
him  sooner  than  he  may  have  ex- 
pected. During  the  administration  of 
President  Uuchanan  the  Congress 
had  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a 
grant  of  land  in  the  several  states 
to  estaldish  educ.itional  institutions 
in     agriculture     and     the     mechanic 
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arts.  This  bill  had  been  vetoed.  It 
l3  said  that  Jonathan  B.  Turner 
was  the  author  of  this  measure,  and 
that  before  he  was  nominated  Lin- 
coln had  told  him  that  if  he  were 
chosen  Pre.sldent  the  proposal  would 
have  his  approval. 

Land   for   Education 

Representative  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, later  Senator  for  many  years, 
fathered  the  bill  In  the  Congress  , 
and  it  bears  his  name.  It  was 
passed  and  signed  by  President  Lin- 
coln on  July  22,  1862.  Under  Its 
provisions  30,000  acres  of  public  land 
for  each  of  their  Senators  and  Ilep- 
resentatives  in  the  Congress  were 
given  to  each  State  to  be  used  for 
the  support  of  a  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  law  the  States  have 
established  these  institutions,  which 
in  the  past  50  years  liave  i)layed 
such  an  important  part  in  the  agri- 
cultural  life   of   our   country. 

These  grants  of  land  have  been 
greatly  supplemented  by  direct  ap- 
propriations from  the  National 
Treasury,  until  under  laws  now  in 
existence  the  annual  appropriations 
made  by  the  Congress  for  this  pur- 
po.se  run  into  millions  of  dollars. 
All  of  this  is  the  realization  of  the 
vision  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
may  have  come  to  him  as  he  rode 
the  circuit  over  the  prairies  of  Illi- 
nois, or  as  he  went  up  and  down 
the  State  in  the  conduct  of  political 
campaigns.  Its  material  and  spirit- 
ual effect  upon  the.  well-being  of 
our  country  is  beyond  estimation. 

We  should  all  of  us  remember 
Lincoln  as  the  great  Emancipator, 
the  President  who  guided  the  Nation 
through  four  years  of  internal  con- 
flict, who  demonstrated  beyond  fu- 
ture question  the  national  quality 
of  our  Institutions  and  the  inde- 
structibility of  our  Union,  who  re- 
moved forever  from  our  soil  the 
stain  of  human  slavery,  and  who 
possessed  a  God-given  insight  into 
the  hearts  of  the  .American  people. 
But  these  elements  of  his  greatness 
sliould  not  be  permitteil  to  eclipse 
the  mighty  service  which  he  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  vocational 
education  by  his  advocacy  and  ap- 
proval of  the  measure  which  estab- 
lished what  are  usually  referred  to 
as  our  state  agricultural  colleges. 

Benefit  to  Population 

It  has  been  uVider  their  inspira- 
tion that  the  amount  of  production 
for  each  person  employed  has  been 
so  highly  increased  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil  so  greatly  stimu- 
lated. They  created  a  vast  agricul- 
tural empire,  lying  between  the  Al- 
leghanles  and  the  Rockies,  which  has 
furnished  an  increasing  food  sup- 
ply to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
growing  population.  So  many  and 
so  varying  elements  went  into  the 
winning  of  the  great  World  War 
that  much  caution  should  be  exer- 
cised in  assigning  to  any  one  of 
them  a  decisive  Influence. 

But  I  think  it  is  entirely  within 
reason  to  say  that  without  the  sup- 
plies that  came  from  the  American 
farms  it  is  impossible  to  see  how 
the  war  could  have  been  won.  Those 
supplies  could  never  have  been-  fur- 
nished without  the  capacity  for  pro- 
duction which  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  influence  of  the  American 
agricultural  colleges.  The  hand  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  reached  over  the 
battle  fields  of  France  and  was  one 
of  the  decisive  factors  in  turning 
the  scale  of  victory. 


But  these  colleges  are  imi)ortant 
not  only  because  of  the  economic 
results  which  have  accrued  from 
them  but  even  more  because  of 
their  spiritual  value.  They  are  of 
great  benefit  in  the  domain  of  land 
and  the  various  products  of  tiie  soil, 
but  in  the  (Umialn  of  thouglit  they 
have  an  even  more  important  in- 
fluence. Our  whole  country  is  yet 
C!)mparatlvely  young.  We  have  been 
driven  by  neces.slty  to  giving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  subduing  the 
forces   of   nature. 

It  h;is  been  necessary  to  create 
anew  on  this  continent  all  of  the 
instruments  of  civilization.  We  have 
had  our  cities  to  build,  our  high- 
ways, our  railroatls,  and  our  I'anals 
to  lay  out,  our  mines  and  manufac- 
turing to  i)ut  into  operation,  our 
banking  and  commerce,  as  well  as 
our  agriculture,  to  organize,  and  our 
political  and  our  social  problems  to 
solve.  All  of  these  nave  maile  nec- 
essary a  great  supply  of  material 
resources  for  their  creation  and 
support. 

Important  Training^ 

We  have  been  excessively  busy 
seeking  for  information  that  could 
be  turned  to  practical  advantage  in 
the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents, 
rather  than  for  that  wisdom  which 
would  guide  us  through  eternity. 
Our  higher  educational  institutions 
have  turned  their  thoughts  espe- 
cially to  the  sciences,  and  our  sec- 
ondary schools  to  vocational  train- 
ing. How  important  these  are  in 
my  estimation  will  appear  from 
what  I  have  already  .said.  How  poor 
and  wealt  and  generally  ineffective 
we  should  be  without  these  ad- 
vantages can  be  at  once  seen  by  the 
most  casual  observation  of  those 
nations  among  which  they  have 
been  neglected. 

This  is  by  no  means  all  that  is  to 


be  expected  from  Anierican  educa- 
tion and  American  inatitutlone.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  the  object*  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  merely  to  in- 
struct men  how  to  taise  more  corn, 
to  feed  more  hogs,  to  get  more 
money,  to  buy  more  land,  and  so  on 
in  the  expanding  circle,  as  the  story 
goes.  Of  course,  he  wanted  to  teach 
men  to  raise  more  corn,  but  his  main 
object  must  have  been  to  raise  bet- 
ter men.  We  come  back  to  the  query 
that  is  contained  in  the  concentrated 
wisdom  of  the  ages,  "What  shall  it 
profit  .a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  .soul?" 

All  of  our  science  and  all  of  our 
arts  will  never  be  the  means  for  the 
true  advancement  of  our  Nation, 
will  never  remove  us  from  the 
sphere  of  the  superficial  and  the 
cynical,  will  never  give  us  a  civili- 
zation and  a  culture  of  any  worthy 
and  lasting  importance  unless  we 
are  able  to  see  in  them  the  outward 
manifestation  of  a  spiritual  reality. 
ITnless  our  halls  of  learning  are  real 
temples  which  are  to  1)0  approached 
by  our  youth  In  an  attitude  of  rev- 
erence, consecrate<l  by  worship  of 
the  truth,  they  will  all  end  in  a  de- 
lusion. Tho  information  that  is  ac- 
quired in  them  will  simply  provide 
a  greater  capacity  for  evil.  Our  in- 
stitutions of  learning  must  be  dedi- 
cated to  a  higher  purpo.se.  The  life 
of  our  Nation  must  rise  to  a  higher 
realm. 

For  Broad  Polk-y 

There  is  something  moi-e  in  learn- 
ing and  something  more  in  life  than 
a  mere  knowledge  of  science,  a 
mere  acquisition  of  wealth,  a  mere 
sti-iving  for  place  and  power.  Our 
colleges  will  fall  in  their  duty  to 
their  students  unless  they  are  able 
to  in.spire  them  with  a  broader  un- 
derstanding of  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  science,,  of  literature,  and  of 
the  arts.  Their  graduates  will  go 
out  Into  life  poorly  equipped  to 
meet  the  problems  of  existence,  to 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  dissatisfaction 
and   despair. 

Many  of  our  older  universities 
were  founded  by  pious  hands  at 
great  sacrifice  for  the  e.xpress  pur- 
pose of  training  men  for  the  min- 
istiy  to  ciirry  light  to  the  people  on 
the  problems  of  life.  Unless  our 
college  graduates  are  inspired  with 
these  ideals,  our  colleges  have  failed 
in  their  most  important  function  and 
our  people  will  be  lacking  in  true 
culture,  .\braham  Lincoln,  who  was 
the  most  spiritual  of  our  Presi- 
dents, had  a  true  appreciation  of 
this  ]iiinciple. 

In  closing  the  address  to  which 
I  have  referred  he  expressed  his 
belief  that—".  .  .  by  the  best 
cultivation  of  the  physical  world 
beneath  and  around  us  and  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  world  within 
us  we  shall  secure  an  individual 
social  and  political  prosperity  and 
happiness  whose  course  shall  be 
onward  and  upward,  and  which, 
while  the  earth  endures,  shall  not 
pass  away." 

While  he  did  not  fail  to  place  a 
proper  emphasis  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  physical  world  around  us, 
he  thoroughly  understood  that  this 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  cultiva- 
tion of  tlie  intellectual  and  moral 
world  within  us.  The  human  soul 
will  always  rebel  at  any  attempt 
to  confine  it  to  the  physical  world. 
Its  dwelling  place  is  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  world.  It  is  into 
that  realm  that  all  true  education 
should  lead.  Unless  our  scholar- 
ship, however  brilliant,  is  to  be  bar- 
ren and  sterile,  leading  toward  pes- 
simism, more  emphasis  must  be 
given  to  the  development  of  our 
moral  power.  Our  colleges  must 
teach  not  only  science  but  character. 
We  must  maintain  a  stronger,  firmer 
grasp  on  the  luinciple  declared  In 
the  Psalms  of  David  and  re-echoed 
in  the  Proverbs  of  his  son  Solomon, 
that  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  knowledge." 
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LINCOLN— SPONSOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Educational  institutions  which  have  specialized  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  operate  under  a  deep 
sense  of  obligation  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  At  a  time 
when  vocational  education  needed  a  chamnion,  previous 
efforts  to  promote  it  having  been  vetoed  by  a  former 
president  of  the  United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln  came 
into  power  and  signed  a  bill  that  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  State  Universities. 

Lincoln's  sympathy  with  educational  efforts  dates  back 
to  his  first  political  speech,  made  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Legislature  of  Illinois  in  1832,  when  he  was  but 
twenty- three  years  old.    He  said: 

"Upon  the  subject  of  education,  not  presuming  to 
dictate  any  plan  or  system  respecting  it,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  view  it  as  the  most  important  subject  which  we 
as  a  people  can  be  engaged  in.  That  every  man  may 
receive  at  least  a  moderate  education,  and  thereby  be 
enabled  to  read  the  histories  of  his  own  and  other  count- 
ries, by  which  he  may  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  our 
free  institutions,  appears  to  be  an  object  of  vital  im- 
portance, even  on  this  account  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  advantages  and  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  all 
being  able  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  other  works  both 
of  a  religious  and  moral  nature,  for  themselves. 

"For  my  part,  I  desire  to  see  the  time  when  education 
— and  by  its  means,  morality,  sobriety,  enterprise,  and 
industry — shall  become  much  more  general  than  at 
present,  and  should  be  gratified  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  contribute  something  to  the  advancement  of  any 
measure  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  tliat 
happy  period." 

Twenty-seven  years  after  this  maiden  speech,  Lincoln 
was  invited  to  deliver  the  annual  address  at 
the  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  held  in  Milwaukee,  September, 
1859.  After  discussing  probable  improvements  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  through  discovery  and  invention  and 
the  relation  of  labor  and  capital,  he  concluded:  "Prom 
these  premises  the  problem  springs — 'How  can  labor  and 
education  be  the  most  satisfactorily  combined?'  "  In  de- 
veloping his  argument  he  assumed  that  "free  labor  in- 
sists on  universal  education  ....  education  is  the  natural 
companion  of  free  labor."  The  gist  of  his  remarks  on 
education  follows: 

"This  leads  to  the  further  reflection,  that  no  other 
human  occupation  opens  so  wide  a  field  for  the  profitable 
and  agreeable  combination  of  labor  with  cultivated 
thought,  as  agriculture.  I  know  nothing  so  pleasant 
to  the  mind,  as  the  discovery  of  that  which  is  at  once  new 
and  valuable — nothing  that  so  lightens  and  sweetens 
toil,  as  the  hopeful  pursuit  of  such  discovery.  And  how 
vast,  and  how  varied  a  field  is  agriculture,  for  such  dis- 
covery. The  mind,  already  trained  to  thought,  in  the 
country  school,  or  higher  school,  cannot  fail  to  find  there 
an  exhaustless  source  of  enjoyment.  Every  blade  of 
grass  is  a  study;  and  to  produce  two,  where  there  was 
but  one,  is  both  a  profit  and  a  pleasure.  And  not  grass 
alone;  but  soils,  seeds,  and  seasons-hedges,  ditches,  and 
fences,  draining,  drouths,  and  irrigation-plowing,  hoeing, 
and  harrowing — reaping,  mowing,  and  threshing — sav- 
ing crops,  pests  of  crops,  diseases  of  crops,  and  what 
will  prevent  or  cure  them — implements,  utensils,  and 
machines,  their  relative  merits,  and  to  improve  them — 
hogs,  horses,  and  cattle — sheep,  goats,  and  poultry — 
trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  plants,  and  flowers — the  thousand 


things  of  which  these  are  specimens — each  a  world  of 
study  within  itself. 

"In  all  this,  book  learning  is  available.  A  capacity, 
and  taste,  for  reading,  gives  access  to  whatever  has  al- 
ready been  discovered  by  others.  It  is  the  key,  or  one 
of  the  keys,  to  the  already  solved  problems.  And  not 
only  so.  It  gives  a  relish  and  facility  for  successfully 
pursuing  the  unsolved  ones.  The  rudiments  of  science  are 
available,  and  highly  valuable.  Some  knowledge  of  botany 
assits  in  dealing  with  the  vegetable  world — with  aU 
growing  crops.  Chemistry  assists  in  the  analysis  of 
soils,  selection,  and  application  of  manures,  and  in  num- 
erous other  ways.  The  mechanical  branches  of  natural 
philosophy  are  ready  help  in  almost  everything;  but 
especially  in  reference  to  implements  and  machinery. 

"The  thought  recurs  that  education — cultivated  thought 
— can  best  be  combined  with  agricultural  labor,  or  any 
labor,  on  the  principle  of  thorough  work — that  careless, 
half-performed,  slovenly  work,  makes  no  place  for  such 
combination." 

On  September  10,  1927,  President  Calvin  Coolidge 
dedicated  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Library  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  College.  On  this  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  his  dedicatory  address,  he  made  the  following  state- 
ment with  reference  to  Lincoln's  signing  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  grant  of  land  in  the  several  states  to  estab- 
lish educational  institutions  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts: 

"It  is  said  that  Jonathan  B.  Turner  was  the  author  of 
this  measure,  and  that  before  he  was  nominated  Lincoln 
had  told  him  that  if  he  were  chosen  president  the  pro- 
posal would  have  his  approval.  Representative  Morrill, 
of  Vermont,  later  senator  for  many  years,  fathered  the 
bill  in  the  congress  and  it  bears  his  name.  It  was  passed 
and  signed  by  President  Lincoln  on  July  2,  1862.  Under 
its  provisions  30,000  acres  of  public  land  for  each  of 
their  senators  and  representatives  in  the  congress  were 
given  to  each  state  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a  college 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

"These  grants  of  land  have  been  greatly  supplemented 
by  direct  appropriations  from  the  national  treasury,  im- 
til  under  laws  now  in  existence  the  annual  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  congress  for  this  purpose  run  into 
millions  of  dollars. 

"All  of  this  is  the  realization  of  the  vision  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  may  have  come  to  him  as  he  rode  the 
circuit  over  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  or  as  he  went  up 
and  down  the  state  in  the  conduct  of  political  campaigns. 
Its  material  and  spiritual  effect  upon  the  well-being 
of  our  country  is  beyond  estimation. 

"We  should  all  of  us  remember  Lincoln  as  the  great 
emancipator,  the  president  who  guided  the  nation  through 
four  years  of  internal  conflict,  who  demonstrated  be- 
yond future  question  the  national  quality  of  our  institu- 
tions and  the  indestructibility  of  our  Union,  who  removed 
forever  from  our  soil  the  stain  of  human  slavery  and 
who  possessed  a  God-given  insight  into  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people.  But  these  elements  of  his  great- 
ness should  not  be  permitted  to  eclipse  the  mighty  service 
which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  vocational  education 
by  his  advocacy  and  approval  of  the  measure  which  es- 
tablished what  are  usually  referred  to  as  our  state  agri- 
cultural colleges." 


